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At Victoria I secured a taxi without much difficulty and drove straight to the Ministry of Information, only stopping on the way to buy a pair of exceptionally strong leather braces and several pairs of bootlaces. Braces, I find, have an extraordinary habit of breaking at critical moments, and one usually loses most of the trouser buttons, anyway. Against this latter contingency there is no protection but a belt, which I had. Bootlaces share the same weakness as braces. Apart from that, however, they are useful for a variety of purposes. On one occasion I tied up a Pole's false leg, which had collapsed under him, with bootlaces. Each of Wingate's Chindits had wound round his slouch hat several yards of leather bootlace to use in emergency as tourniquets.
When I arrived in the Shaef room at the Ministry I found I had been overzealous and was the first there. There soon arrived diminutive Seaghan Maynes, of Reuters, lanky Allan Wood, an Australian of the Exchange Telegraph Company, and the boyish, freckled Bob Vermilion, of the United Press of America. Vermilion I had met before in Italy, where he had done what the Americans call a " swell job " at the Anzio beach-head, then again in Greece. He looked about fifteen but was probably nearer thirty and had parachuted into the south of France when the American Seventh Army made their landings on the Riviera. Vermilion, quiet, fearless and humorous, was extremely popular with his British colleagues. Maynes and Wood, both of whom had been at Arnhem, were presently joined by a third veteran of Arnhem, Stanley Maxted, a Canadian working for the B.B.C. Maxted was the oldest member of the party. Personally had I been in his shoes and nearing fifty I should have been more than satisfied with one airborne job.
Dark and lively little Maynes, who bounced round the room in his excitement, was a great contrast to the silent and serious Maxted. Finally, rather to my surprise, another correspondent arrived, a slight and eager youth from the Daily Express named Bocca. I had originally thought that I was to be the only daily newspaper correspondent and perhaps the only correspondent, as on the Leros show. It was nowssed me with the efficiency oftribute to him was contained in the straightforward language of Gort's despatch on Dunkirk.ucing up" for its turn on the radio to ]
